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CEREMONIAL ROBES 
(an exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum) 


These princely robes stand now like empty shells 
Bearing their symbols of earth, air and sea, 

Nine dragons—power and empire—each garb tells 
No story but a whole philosophy. 

The bats of Happiness like winged seed 

Fly in and out the intricate design, 

Superbly fashioned as the past decreed, 

Present endorsed and future kept in line. 

Where are they gone, those giant men who wore 
These silken tissues warped in golden thread? 
Did this one find the sacred rites a bore? 

Or that one pay for treason with his head? 

Or this one earn a blessing or a curse 

While on his sleeve he wore the universe? 


Candace T. Stevenson 




















































FRONTISPIECE 


Tribute to Emily Dickinson—A screen print by Ruth Reeves. A mature and distinguished modern design in- 
spired by contemporary experience. 











THE EDITOR SPEAKS 


Our Pages Are Always Yours 


The pages of Crart Horizons will always be open 
to an intelligent discussion of all subjects. We want 
our magazine to be a forum for the expression of all 
opinions honestly believed in and constructively ex- 
pressed. We shall continue to print, whenever space 
permits, all sides of any controversial issue in the 
arts. Such an attitude applies particularly to Design. 

All agree that an understanding appreciation of 
design must be part of the knowledge of all crafts- 
men. Further, all agree that the heights to which a 
master craftsman may aspire will be measured by his 
design ability, for no amount of technical skill will 
compensate for poor design in the finished product. 
Where opinion differs is in the method of approach 
to the achievement of design or order. Were we able 
to answer this question for all time would we be doing 
a service to Art? We do not think so. Growth comes 
from constant searching and groping towards perfec- 
tion. This impulse is the mainspring of the artist 
which forces him to continue his creative effort. 

What knowledge must the designer and artist have. 
the better to continue their search for perfection? This 
is where controversy can enter the field of design. Is 
it good or bad to know of Hambridge’s Dynamic 
Symmetry or Denman Ross’ Theory of Pure Design? 
Is it better to study the work of past generations of 
artists in museums or to find one’s inspiration solely 
in the life around us? Is a happy medium between 
these points possible and best? We leave these ques- 
tions to be answered by our contributors and readers. 

We are indeed proud to carry as our lead article in 
this issue one by Ralph M. Pearson, who brings us his 
stimulating theories on design, developed from ex- 
experience of years of practice in the emotional ex- 
citement of designed creation. This contribution is 
the most outstanding one we have ever received on 
this subject. 

True to our purpose of keeping all vistas open we 
conclude with quotations from a letter recently re- 
ceived from a real friend of the arts, Mr. Morris D. 
C. Crawford, whom many may remember for his arti- 


cle, ‘We Go Back to Go Forward,” in the August 1945 
issue. Mr. Crawford’s statements show broad learning 
and sensitivity to the problems under discussion and 
are expressed with clarity and force. In many respects 
his opinions differ from those of Mr. Pearson, as ex- 
pressed in his article “Living Design.” He says: 


“We live in the midst of certain arts, which are 
newly expressed each season, each year, each century, 
but whose roots go back into an immemorial past. 
It is impossible for us to escape the influence of tradi- 
tion, but a continuity of tradition does not mean 
slavish copying of the arts of other peoples and other 
times. Languages change; forms of arts mutate; tech- 
niques are made more precise, or, at least, more 
abundant: but, certain principal ideas seem to’ have 
an almost immortal life. 


“Personal individualities and originalities are a 
precious essence. They are the flavoring that each 
age adds to the past, but they must be added to the 
past, if the intellectual and artistic diet of any pres- 
ent is to be satisfactory and spiritually nourishing. 
The use of such terms as past and present are entirely 
comparative. When was the past the present, and 
when does the present, in its turn, become the past? 


“I think much of the difficulty in the present day 
lies in the natural egotism of those few people who, in 
this highly mechanized age, are still using their hands. 
They ask for an exemption from the life which flows 
around them: and, this is wrong. The artist must be 
a part of his own society, attuned to its needs and its 
potentialities. The creation of artistic forms, in the 
world in which we live, which contains such gigantic 
powers of productivity, is a serious and sober matter. 
It requires deep thought, careful training and self re- 
spect rather than egotism. 


“Until we have taken craftsmanship and placed it 
on a professional basis along with law, medicine, engi- 
neering, chemistry, etc., I feel that we will always be 
dealing with ideas that are unduly abstract, and, like 
fog or snow, difficult to arrange in a coherent pattern.” 














LIVING DESIGN- 


by RALPH M. PEARSON 

Author of the recent books, The New Art Education and 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) and Director of his 
own school of modern creative art, The Design Workshop 

HE SOURCE of design which lives in its own right is 
, jorown people. It is not external; it cannot be lifted 
from history, nature or any other outside source. 

Design, as the moderns have extended the meaning 
of the word, is an ordering of the parts in a picture, 
sculpture or thing of use (or in music, the dance, 
poetry, drama and all the other arts) into rhythms 
and harmonies which give pleasure through feeling, 
sensing, enjoying as distinct from the very different 
functions of utility or conveying meaning through the 
conscious mind. It is an emotional experience, in 
other words, rather than an intellectual one. Its task 
is to give both its creator and its observer a lift of 
spirit, a thrill, a civilized excitement which is the na- 
tural response to man-made or nature-made beauty. 

Nature is the great master designer in its flowers, 
plants, animals, crystals and color harmonies, but 
man can here rival nature with his own master-cre- 
ations in line, space, texture, color and form harmo- 
nies. Nature wins over man in this rivalry in that she 
can also create physical life. But man can hold his 
own when he designs harmonies to be enjoyed. This 
is true, be it well noted, when he does actually create 
design; it is not true if and when he copies Nature’s 
designs or harmonies. Man's creations live by virtue 
of the animation with which he imbues them—an 
animation capable of stimulating a response called 
pleasure in other people who observe them. It is this 
stimulation we imply when we say a design or an art 
lives. 

Design is the least common denominator of all the 
arts. It is unity amidst diversity. It is the means to 
dramatization of subject. It is the main field of opera- 
tions of the art in a work of art. Without it art col- 
lapses and disappears. Copying of subject facts with 
or without skill, as in all naturalistic so-called art, is 
craft, not “art” in the historical sense. To be designed, 
subject has to be metamorphosed into a symbol in- 
stead of copied as a replica. The symbol can be con- 
trolled by the artist-designer, can be built into his 
creation with all the changes of line, space, color 
necessary to its harmonious amalgamation with the 
whole. The replica copied from Nature or any subject 
cannot by its nature as a copy be so controlled. It is 
a transference of data, an inventory of facts, and such 
assemblages of varied material in a picture, sculpture 
or design can only create discord. They are not amal- 
gamated. Upon them the artist has had no opportu- 
nity to work his imperial will. They are not designed. 

This ordering of parts by the dictates of an inner 
sensitivity and creative power has imbued with its 
living quality all the genuine creative arts of history, 
both primitive and sophisticated. It has worked in the 
Stone Age wall paintings, in three thousand years of 
Egyptian art, in Greece, Assyria, China, India, Eu- 
rope, Mexico, in the arts of our native American In- 
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dians and in the early Colonial arts of our people. It 
has died out in these various civilizations as skill, 
craft, imitation and an over-intellectualization sup- 
planted the inner compulsion and effectively paved 
the road to decadence. There have been many alter- 
nating periods of creation and decay in the long an- 
nals of history; the most recent decline, marked as 
it is by the copying of previous arts and the craze for 
“antiques,” is still upon us as we slowly and painfully 
emerge into the renaissance called Modern. All 
genuine art was “modern” in its day, it is well to re- 
member; much of it broke with recent precedent to 
find its way back to the enduring tradition—as our 
revival is now doing. It is breaking with all copying, 
and returning to creation and an inner-motivated 
design. 

So far-reaching in time and place has been our own 
decadence both in fine and applied arts, and so re- 
spectable has it been made by the backward-looking 
philosophy of our major art museums, our arts and 
decoration press, the interior decorating business, the 
love of antiques and collecting and by the rampant 
commercialization of our manufacturing and retail 
trade in merchandise, that a recovery of an historical 
perspective and a return to normal creative practice 
have been tragically slow. We, the American people, ° 
are divorced from the creative art experience. To 
overcome that needless divorce is the major educa- 
tional task of our time. 

The conflict of ideologies which I am outlining has 
been amply presented in recent issues of CRAFT Hort- 
ZONS. In the issue of May 1945 contemporary silk de- 
signs were shown under a heading, Inspirational Ma- 
terial, which were modified copies of ancient Chinese 
fabric designs from the collection in the Metropolitan. 
The accompanying article approved using museum 
collections as sources of inspiration, the only mild 
reservation being that the copies “lacked originality 
of interpretation.” In the issue of August 1944 ap- 
peared an article by M. D. C. Crawford, who speaks 
as an art museum representative, in which he advo- 
cated the study of past arts as the esthetic testing 
ground and the source of design inspiration in these 
words: (Italics are mine.) “It is still possible to buy 
fine antique furniture, silverware, ceramics and fabrics 
for decorative purposes, which have been made in the 
past and under conditions of pure craftsmanship. The 
craftsman of today always has such competition to 
deal with. These models should be more familiar to 
contemporary craftsmen. The art of making things 
and giving them an esthetics quality is not horn anew 
with each new age or with each individual. There are 
traditions as well as skills to be considered. 

“The individual expression of a craftsman is of im- 
portance: originality is of vital significance. But, any 
craftsman or any artist who disregards all traditional 
backgrounds, does so at the imminent peril of stagna- 
tion.” Elsewhere Mr. Crawford says, “We have not 
vet even remotely touched the fringe of the early 
craftsmen’s creative intelligence.” 





Here we have the backward-looking philosophy 
ably expressed. It is in diametric opposition to the 
inner design source which I am advocating. The art 
of making things and giving them esthetic quality, I 
am saying, is born anew with each age in each in- 
dividual. Externalized influence, and this includes all 
copying or adapting of design, causes stagnation— 
and decadence. I deny point-blank the rash statement 
that we “have not yet even remotely touched the 
fring of the early craftsmen’s creative intelligence,” 
but if this were so, or if there be some degree of truth 
in it, what does Mr. Crawford think is the cause of 
such a sad predicament and how would he cure it? 
Were these early craftsmen creators or antique copy- 
ists of their day? Would they have been outstanding 
as artists if they had looked backward? Does he really 
think he could cure our assumed lacks by reverence? 
Does he himself know the excitements of creation and 
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the growth which the using of one’s native creative 
powers insures? Ah! There we have it. Being a mu- 
seum man, Mr. Crawford has probably not himself 
directly experienced the creative thing he is talking 
about. He is an “expert,” an “authority”—who is not 
a practicioner. He knows all about these cultural 
matters—except the experience itself. His knowledge 
is of the intellect and without the adequate compensa- 
tion of that other kind of knowing which comes from 
the heart or the soul, or whatever we wish to call the 
abode of the emotions. This, dear reader, is one of the 
symptoms of our divorce from the arts, one of the 
major causes of our national applied art decadence. 
There are far too many people among us, including 
those in positions of authority, whose knowing about 
art is limited to the one area of conscious mind, and 
who are therefore missing the experience which gives 
art its enduring validity. 


—- as 


A hand-hooked rug designed by Mary Newberry for her own home. She used bird motifs because she is a great 


lover of bird life. The numbers denote similar values for purposes of rug construction. 
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Fragment of embossed copper abstract design found 

in Spiral Mound, Oklahoma. Produced by the pre- 

historic Indians of that region, proof that good design 
is timeless and placeless. 


A qualification of my argument is necessary. A 
genuine creative artist may and does learn from and 
greatly respect past great achievement; in fact he will 
appreciate it more profoundly than the intellectual 
because he responds to it on planes beyond those of 
intellect. But he does not use it as a source. All 
sources are within himself. The external world gives 
him materials with which he builds—which he then 
metamorphoses into his creation. Ancient works of 
art may provide such material along with nature and 
environment; in this sense the museum can be a 
source—of material, and perhaps even of inspiration 
—but he, the living artist, re-shapes, re-creates, re- 
builds such materials. This is the crucial point. If he 
depends on the early art as a source of anything be- 
yond data with which to work, he becomes a cripple 
hobbling on the crutches of the past. He forfeits all 
title to the profession of creative artist; he makes no 
contribution to the culture of his time. 

The claim that ancient craftsmanship was far su- 
perior to our own of today raises a subtle and com- 
plex issue. Obviously the great bulk of historical 
hand-craft was far superior to the general level of 
our small-bulk contemporary hand production. How 
much superior, if any, the ancient masterpieces were 
to our few supreme masterworks—for instance, how 
greatly Chinese porcelain outranks Royal Copen- 
hagen in technique I cannot at the moment say, (the 
winning is unquestioned in the art of design)—is cer- 
tainly a close question. And there are reasons and 
qualifications to explain the ancient supremacy, if and 
when it exists. The first and most weighty of these 
is the matter of function. The old hand works were 
used by the society of their day; they were commis- 
sioned by church, state, wealth; their making was a 
full time profession amply paid for and honored; 
craftsmanship therefore had time to develop and ma- 
ture; all conditions were favorable to mastery of tech- 
niques. Today our hand-products are accessories; 
they are by-passed in utility by machine production; 
customers are few instead of many; they are decora- 
tive trimmings of life rather than necessities. Such 





Painting by a nine year old child. Uninhibited creation 
of living symbols. 








An adult student design of familiar material—Cats. 
Completely original. 


conditions greatly lessen the pressure toward perfec- 
tion; only the very few become master-technicians. 

Another important point must be remembered. 
Our technical skills have been transferred from the 
art of hand-craft to many other fields—science, engi- 
neering, electronics and the like. When these fields are 
included can anyone claim that ancient techniques 
surpass ours? 

There is a different kind of kinship with the past 
which our Mr. Crawfords fail completely to take into 
account—the universality of the design sense and the 
similarity amidst diversity of expression throughout 
historical art, including that of the present. The feel 
for the rhythms and harmonies of design is deeply 
imbedded in man and comes forth in line, space, 
color and form relationships that are timeless and 
placeless notwithstanding constant changes in sub- 
ject and style. Thus, as design, the prehistoric wall 
painting of a bison from the caves of Altamira, Spain. 
the bas-relief of an Egyptian sarcophagus, the wood 
carving of an early Gothic cathedral, pottery designs 
of the Greeks and the Hopi Indians, the paintings of 
Giotto, Matisse and Picasso, the carvings of African 
Negroes and a bronze by Alfeo Faggi, are all the same. 
They are the same in that the relationships of parts in 








all seem right to us of today and give us keen pleas- 
ure. The similarity, then, is in man himself and it 
comes out unconsciously in his creations. This is a 
very different thing from the eclesticism of an at- 
tempted assimilation through intellect alone. 

To meet the challenge of this situation as it touches 
the art of design, our generally accepted philosophy 
of art and the entire structure of our prevailing goals 
and methods in art education must be radically re- 
vised. In my last three books I have attempted to 
point out the nature and scope of this revision, with 
The New Art Education covering the area of the 
present discussion most adequately. One of its basic 
tenets is that the fine and applied arts should be 
thought of and dealt with as one—that artists should 
work as easily with the designing of things as with 
pictures or sculptures, for design and creation are the 
vitalizing current in both. In addition, primary em- 
phasis in art teaching must be placed on creation and 
design, skills should be made secondary, and the de- 
velopment of native powers be made more important 
than any tangible results at one particular moment. 
Still another claims we need a widespread folk-art as 
a foundation for a national professional art and as a 
means of giving the participating experience to as 
great a number of people as possible—thus rescuing 
them from the privations and spiritual poverty need- 
lessly imposed by our present state of divorce. 








The quality of the art of design is the missing link 
in the great bulk of our mass-production merchandise 
where the design comes under the general head of dec- 
oration rather than function and it is also the weakest 
link in hand-craft products. This situation is the di- 
cect result of the malpractices I have mentioned, 
including the intellectualized and separatist teaching 
of design in conventional art education. Artist- 
designers of the caliber of Ruth Reeves in textiles, 
Carl Walters and Henry Varnum Poor in ceramics, 
Alfeo Faggi in architectural sculpture, Paul Lobel in 
silver jewelry are very rare. Hackneyed, conventional 
and meaningless decorative motifs in many media are 
the rule, as any craft exhibit immediately announces. 
That this unfortunate fact can be true at a time when 
we have world-wide means of instantaneous commu- 
nication and when the power to create is within all 
people in varying degree, is one of the amazing para- 
doxes of modern life that seem impossible to explain, 
except in a very general way as the to-be-expected 
result of the divorce. The silver lining to this cultural 
cloud is sufficiently encouraging, however; it lies in 
the fact that, even though speedy and radical change 
in mass-folkways is obviously impossible, any in- 
dividual can at will rescue himself from this impasse 
if he makes the effort and resume his age-old right to 
the enjoyment, production and use of a genuine 
creative art. Turn to Page 38 
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An adult student design playing happily with lines, spaces, movements, dark lights and textures. The artist, not 


history, is the source of all these designs. 




























AMERICAN 





CERAMICS 


WORTH WORKING AND FIGHTING FOR 


This article appeared in the August 1945 issue of 
the magazine “Ceramic Industry.” We reprint it with 
the kind permission of the editors and of Mr. Lukens. 

The subject matter, though applied in his own field 
of ceramics by Mr. Lukens, could be equally well di- 
rected to other branches of the Hand Arts. We recom- 
mend this article most highly to our readers. 





a 


Glenn H. Lukens—Noted ceramist of California. Head 

of the Ceramic Department of the University of South- 

ern California, now on leave to develop ceramics in 
Haiti. 


MERICAN pottery is an exceedingly live subject in 


this country today. Tap almost anyone on the 
shoulder and you'll get an opinion on it—vague, flat- 
tering, critical, or explosive. A spark may flame into a 
controversy. This is being “in the news.” Could any- 
thing, even a high protective tariff, mean as much to 
the industry? 


This doesn’t imply that American ceramics have ar- 
rived. But it is a chance for the industry to get in and 
stay in its own market. And that’s what potters have 
dreamed about and fought for since the turn of the 
century when some, at least, thought there was 
enough good pottery in this country to start the 
crusade. 


The war has put American ceramics in the news, 
but it hasn’t removed in any permanent sense the 
hurdles of the past. Nor is there any guarantee that, 
after a year or two, the hurdles may not be even 
higher. Many strong forces favor their being so. Still, 
what is done right here in this country will determine 
the outcome. And it looks as if the potters and their 
merchandisers will be the combination that can turn 
the trick if they see their common interest in time. 
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As soon as we begin to talk about promoting 
American-made ceramics in our own market, we run 
into two difficulties: 1) an established merchandising 
structure built essentially on imports, and 2) the gen- 
eral dependence on traditional designs which still 
haunts the bulk of our producers. 

It matters little whether we are talking about mass- 
produced dinnerware or studio artware, the difference 
is chiefly one of degree. Both are faced with these two 
difficulties. But because it is simpler to isolate a prob- 
lem on a small scale, it might be well to illustrate 
these two difficulties from the artware point-of-view. 

Art potters have mostly “just started out.” Their 
backgrounds are varied, their technical knowledge 
apt to be sketchy, and their aims only vaguely de- 
fined. Right now, they are in the midst of a rapid 
growth. Their potential seems, by a wide margin, to 
outweigh their present shortcomings. Yet, if they are 
to realize their possibilities, they must face and solve 
the major difficulties outlined above together with the 
minor problems they involve. 

Excluding those potters working for art alone, the 
rest must of necessity produce for a market. Here, 
then, is the beginning. Instead of wrapping themselves 
up in the joys and woes of production, they must go 
after a clear understanding of the people to whom 
they expect to sell their wares and they must study 
existing ways of reaching them. 

No matter how many sales representatives a studio 
or small plant may have, the management must keep 
the market picture constantly in the foreground. It is 
the conditioning factor in economic production and 
successful selling, and must be controlled by the pro- 
ducer. The next step is to decide what wares the 
studio or plant can best produce to serve this market. 

This approach is patently obvious. Still, these two 
steps cannot be re-emphasized or re-explored too 
often. It is the only way to be in constant touch with 
the market (as importers certainly are) and to pro- 
duce and sell ware consistently at a profit. 

We can talk about any type of design in terms of 
form, line, and color. But good ceramic design further 
involves both tactile and technical understanding of 
clays and glazes and their reaction to heat, oxidation, 
and reduction. Against this background must then be 
projected the fire of creative imagination. But it must 
be a controlled flame which can be grappled by the 
will of the craftsman and disciplined within the lim- 
itations imposed by production to serve for which it 
is intended. 

These are very stiff specifications. 

They explain why a truly good design is rare. Why 
it produces universal satisfaction. Why far too many 
find it easier to feed upon the work of others than to 
go through this exhausting creative process. 

In producing designs that are honestly American, 
we need to remember that art is not something apart 





from life. The environmental stimuli that condition ou: 
political, social, or economic attitudes should be al 
lowed to affect our art, and enable it to become as 
robust as other expressions of American culture. 

The public can’t be educated. It only remembers. 
Its art experience has been with foreign works first 
and American secondarily. Such is the result of our 
lone adolescence in art expression, which has created 
a prestige for foreign art, if not an influence toward 
American. 

Can it be denied either that before the war many 
of our art teachers went every summer to Holland, 
Sweden, Italy, Mexico, or Guatemala and brought 
back trunks full of “quaint peasant work,” which was 
everywhere displayed in school art classes and photo- 
graphed for reproduction in art magazines? The con- 
trast between what we knew how to do and what 
European peasants were doing was so vast that our 
young craftsmen carried over into their own work a 
strong after-image of the foreign craft work, produc- 
ing badly executed limitations. 

Two serious errors that make constant trouble for 
the ceramic industry stand out here: 1) that these 
students were not brought to their fullest creative 
ability, and 2) that our deep-seated fear of provincial- 
ism rejected the inspiration which could have been 
had from the life around us in favor of borrowed cre- 
ations not suited to our environment. 

We should have had, and now we must have, the 
sensitivity to realize that provincialism finds its com- 
plete and most devastating expression in not having 
faith in that which is native to our land. We’ve had 
three years of shuddering sadness to grow into a real- 
ization of what a powerful reserve there is in pro- 
vincial United States of America, and we must re- 
trieve these fatal errors. 

The struggle to end this situation has been going 
on for some time, happily with growing success. Archi- 
tecture, for example, may be said to have won its 
battle. Today, American architecture is accepted as 
the natural design for American homes, stores, and 
factories. This does not mean that foreign architec- 
ture is barred or decried. Rather, it means that for us, 
in our environment, American architecture is the most 
suitable and generally satisfactory. 

Now, it looks as if ceramic ware has entered the 
lists, and with a very fair chance of equal success. 

Contrary to what might be expected, the general 
public is not the place where the hardest fighting to 
achieve this success will have to be done. It must, in- 
stead, be in the minds of potters and merchandisers. 

Before imports ceased, buyers and sales representa- 
tives either assumed a patronizing attitude toward 
American potters or ignored them altogether. They 
behaved as beneficent gods, now and then bending 
with favor over the handwork of an American crafts- 
man who had to depend on a few badly organized 
and poorly managed guilds, gift shops, or art centers 
to sell his productions. 

Even today, they have great power over “light man- 
ufacturers,” and studios feel that too many use this 
power only for dollars and more dollars, regardless of 
the long-range health of the young industry. Some 
selling organizations, for example, go about gathering 
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up potters’ models from which they turn out repro- 
ductions in great secrecy by the million. 

On the other side of the picture, art potters dis- 
couraged distribution in prewar days by the out- 
rageous prices they asked. They had the notion that 
they possessed a little more of the divine essence than 
other people and held inflexible ideas about altering 
their designs an iota, even though the change would 
help sales. They were geared only to limited produc- 
tion, not too reliably on schedule. And they were un- 
able to comprehend the pressure for volume that 
made the production of the small pottery of puny 
consequence to harassed sales representatives and 
buyers. 

No wonder buyers turned to Europe..No wonder 
that funds are already available for trips abroad on 
the first boats. 

A few merchandisers were sensitive to what the 
American development in ceramics can be. These 
worked hard and long and against heavy odds. Their 
efforts were complemented by those of a few potters, 
who likewise could look into the future and still keep 
a grasp on the realities of the present. 

Today’s growth is far more attributable to thcse 
men and women than to the more spectacular oppor- 
tunity giver: American ceramics by the war. 

These have given the lead. Others can bring mo- 
mentum by cueing in with this brave start. Recogniz- 
ing common ground and correcting their own faults, 
today’s merchandisers and potters can combine forces 
to win a wider market for American ceramic ware. 
Whether the public’s present favorable attitude will 
languish or flourish in the postwar era depends upon 
what potters and merchandisers choose to do now. 

The average small potter has much to learn tech- 
nically and esthetically. Few are as good as they 
ought to be at both. Art is the soul, but technique is 
the backbone of ceramics. Improving his acquaint- 
ance with both will give the small potter the courage 
to stand on his own feet creatively, being neither sub- 
servient to foreign traditions nor an imitator of an- 
other’s effort. 

Remembering that he is a business man, as well as 
an artist and technician, he must study production 
costs against the day when prices will have to be 
shaved to meet competition. He needs smoother, 
steadier, more controllable methods of production as 
a means to surer output and alleviating delivery dis- 
appointments. From organization and recognition, he 
must seek professional stimulation. And, finally, he 
must study the market so as to be able to understand 
buyers’ problems and work with them on common 
ground. 

Merchandisers have a big stake in the fate of small 
potteries in this country. In spite of all their short- 
comings, these potters did save the day for artware 
buyers during the war when “Closed for the Dura- 
tion” signs might have been hung out on sales repre- 
sentatives’ showrooms. Call it a forced association. 
Admit it was frought with headaches. But it did ac- 
quaint merchandisers with potters and lay the founda- 
tion for what may be a steady, profitable, and prac- 
tical combination. 

(Continued on Page 38) 































Soom OCTOBER 24 to November 21, 1945, an exhibi- 
tion, TiLes, THEIR DECORATIVE AND FUNCTIONAL 
Use, was held at America House. It was a successful 
exhibition but it demonstrated in our estimation a 
weakness in modern tile we shall try to point out in 
this brief article. 

When the exhibition was planned, it was difficult to 
know how much material could be gathered, or how 
effective the exhibition would be. The good results 
achieved were largely due to the great cooperation 
extended by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Vanderlaan Tile Company, the Ferargil Galleries, and 
Miss Maude Robinson, and by individual exhibitors. 

In the course of research for the exhibition, it was 
amazing to find the tile associations alone spend close 
to $300,000 a year in advertising and publicity. 

Such a wide use of tiles in modern construction and 
decoration throws a great responsibility on the crea- 
tive craftsman. For, just as the Duchess of Windsor, 
as one of the ten best dressed women, influences the 
clothes of the humblest office worker, so individual 
tile makers can—and will—influence the commercial 
tile. Individual excellence always gives a lead to mass 
production. The craftsman-artist, therefore, must 
excel. 

To what use is the modern tile put? How is it made? 
Stop to analyze the modern tile as it was shown in 
America House and what is found? In nine cases out 








Partial view of the Exhibition of Tiles at America House. Fireplace by Vontury in center. 





THOUGHTS on Tiles-An Aftermath 


of ten a commercially fired tile, used as canvas might 
be used, for the painting of a picture, good or bad. 
Pictorial representation adapted to some decorative 
functional use is undoubtedly the true function of a 
tile, but should not this representation be built in as 
part of the tile, be a part of the whole, rather than 
merely applied to the surface as paint is applied to 
canvas? 

There was no doubt that almost every visitor at the 
exhibition considered that the finest modern tile in 
the exhibition which certainly rivaled, if it did not 
excel the ancient tiles, was that of Henry Varnum 
Poor illustrated on the cover. A black and white re- 
production fails to give the depth and beauty of the 
color and, therefore, the beauty of the whole. The 
same feeling of texture is found in the tile from the 
Alhambra pavement illustrated on Page 13. It is 
found in other tiles in which the feeling of the texture 
is intrinsic to the whole. 

If the artist wishes to use already fired commercial 
tile as a permanent base for an artistic expression, 
the more power to him. He should be frank and admit 
this as his purpose. He should not consider himself 
as a creative maker of tiles. 

The field for use of the modern tile is so great, the 
vista opened to the craftsman is so alluring! Let him 
seize it with both hands and give us true TiLes—not 
fired paintings. 
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These two tiles, the modern one above, a portrait tile by Carol Janeway, the one below an old tile from the pave- 
ment of the Alhambra in Spain, are vivid examples of the different surface and texture possibilities in tile. The 
Alhambra tile from the collection of Miss Maude Robinson. 
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To the left, this charming 

Russian tile of the I8th 

Century in cool greens 

and greys has both sur- 

face texture and individu- 

ality in its design treat- 
ment. 


Below is a typical Persian 
scene in a tile of the late 
16th Century. 

Both tiles from the col- 
lection of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. 























A modern Spanish tile made by Zuloaga, 

brother of the painter. An interesting tech- 

nique is used of separating the colors a 

carving into the tile, thus achieving throug 

light and dark values, a sense of depth which 

is almost three-dimensional. From the collec- 
tion of Miss Maude Robinson. 


Also from Miss Robinson's collection. 
To the right, a large tile in lovely shades of 
pale greys, violets, and red, designed by 
Karl Drerup and executed by Francis Joseph 
Vontury. 


Below, a charming little modern Mexican tile 
which shows design sense and textural quality. 














CRAFTSMEN’S FORUM 


BIG OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS 


Contributed by Lilly Elkan 


When children build, shape things or paint, they trans- 
form knowledge. The abundance of fantasy and imagina- 
tion in young children helps them to express their dream 
wishes. As they grow a few years older, the environment 
exerts more and more influence upon their creative 
faculties, and then the work of their hands tends to re- 
produce the world they see and live in. 

To widen the child’s field of knowledge, to give him 
different materials and tools by which to discover his 
individual way of expression, and to encourage him in 
his efforts and attempts by appreciation that is stim- 
ulating are, to my mind, the main tasks of the crafts 
teacher. 

To widen the child’s knowledge, we start by acting. 
Perhaps I can best illustrate this by telling briefly of 
some work done last summer with groups of children 
of different ages. 

Working with a group of children five and six years 
old, I have found that when we want to paint a flower 
we must first know the flower’s fundamental structure. 
We must know, for instance, that the flower has a center 
from which the petals radiate. We must know that the 
flower sits on its stem. To acquire this necessary knowl- 
edge we start to “discuss” the flower first of all, by draw- 
ing it with our fingers in the air. The children and I, 
all draw circles to represent the flower’s center. Next, 
we draw the petals, and finally the stem, downward. 
Now we know the flower and can paint it. We want big 
flowers, as big as the drawing paper, so we overcome the 
fear of space. Big brushes, and painting without using a 
pencil to draw the outline help a great deal. 

We do the same when we paint animals. If we are 
fortunate enough to be in the country, we can go to the 
barn or into the fields and look at the animal ourselves. 
We draw its outline in the air with a stroking movement 
of our hands; first, the shape of the head, then down the 
back and along the tail. This method helps each child 
to know that a calf, for instance, stands on four long 
legs, has a head and neck and a tail. He learns the essen- 
tial differences between a calf and a pig, and no longer 


draws an indeterminate animal and calls it “calf” or 
“pig” as suits his passing fancy. 

When working with slightly older children—say, of 
the six to eight years old group—I sometimes try an- 
other approach. If we want to paint a tree, we build 
one first out of lumps of clay. We mould the lumps 
thicker at one end than at the other. With these we 
make first the trunk, and out of it the branches, thicker 
at the trunk than at.the tip. After this preliminary exer- 
cise, we paint a tree which we now know something about. 
The result is; no two trees are alike, some are realistic, 
some stylized, decorative. But all are right in structure. 

The skill of older children and their greater patience 
made me undertake a group project last summer with a 
group of children ten and eleven years old. It was at the 
occasion of the New York Handicraft contest. 

I suggested a wall hanging; and the technique—pot- 
holder loops for applique. The children had to do all the 
rest—make the design, transfer it to the linen, dye the 
loops and sew them on. 

Three children were keenly interested in the project, 
and each made a design. One made a Noah’s Ark; another 
a kneeling Madonna; and the third, the Gingerbread Man. 
Since Noah’s Ark was the best design, I asked each of 
the two other contestants to draw a Noah’s Ark too, then 
one part of each child’s drawing was cut out and used; 
Rosie’s animals at one side, Dorothy’s ark and Noah in 
the middle, and Ursula’s menagerie on the other side. 

When the design was assembled we were ready to begin 
the craft work. I helped the children at first with the 
dyeing of the loops, but very soon they took this over 
completely. The linen we used for a background was large 
enough to allow all three girls to sew on it simultane- 
ously, so the hanging was completed in about three weeks. 

I may add that one important and rewarding task of 
the crafts teacher is to develop good taste in the chil- 
dren. I have found that taste is developed by the way 
the work room is arranged and by omitting everything 
in the way of materials that is ugly, poorly made and 
uninteresting. It is a great mistake to think that you can 
teach children to be artists and craftsmen by using ma- 
terials which have been selected for their cheapness, and 
not for their beauty and provocative quality. A slogan of 
this century may be quoted in this connection: “The 
best is just good enough for the child.” 





Delightful embroidery of Noah, his Ark, and his animals by ten-year-old children. 
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A group of veterans demonstrate that the urge to 
create is part of normal living. 





Southerners—Attention! 
To the Editor, Crarr Horizons: 

May I bring to the attention of your readers who live 
in the South the activities in crafts of the Brooks Me- 
morial Art Gallery in Memphis, Tennessee? 

To further interest in crafts, the Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery has an extensive Craft Loan Collection, con- 
sisting of fine examples of contemporary textiles, weav- 
ing, pottery, metal work, and wood carving. The collec- 
tion is available without charge to artists or art students, 
and exhibitions of different size are arranged for loan 
to clubs and schools in Memphis and the Mid-South area. 

In addition, the Gallery frequently holds exhibitions 
of the work of individual craftsmen. A recent one was the 
work of John Poore, native of Knoxville, and member 
of the Southern Highland Guild. Mr. Poore, who now 
resides in Memphis where he is West Tennessee Super- 
visor ot Crippled Children’s Service and instructor of 
crafts at the Memphis Academy of Art as well as a lec- 
turer on crafts, sold 90% of the objects in his exhibit. 
We consider this a tribute to his fine work of course, 
but also a tribute to the discriminating understanding of 


our Memphis citizens! Yours sincerely, 
Louise B. Clark, Director 


Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tennessee 


Teaching Opportunities 


To the Editor, CraFt Horizons: 

The Black Mountain Arts Club has recently announced 
plans for the construction of a complete Art Center at 
Black Mountain, North Carolina, as a peace memorial. 
Until the building is completed, the Blue Ridge Assembly 
has offered the use of its fine gymnasium, work shops, and 
kiln to the arts club. This means the active program can 
be announced early this Spring. 

The area served by such an Art Center has long been 
noted for the “family production” of the crafts. Much of 
such work has been interrupted by the war, but now that 
it is reorganizing, many of the skilled workers recognize 
their past lack of ease and perfection in design. 

The Art Center is planned to afford not only a meeting 
place for the art-minded of a community and a laboratory 
for local young people, but also for the producing crafts- 
men, artists, and returning personnel. Major emphasis 
will be placed on the teaching of Design as it relates to 
craftsmanship. 

This Center offers real opportunity for teachers in the 
crafts who wish te have free scope for the full measure 
of their abilities. If anyone of your readers is interested 
in such oportunities, I hope they will write me. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary E. Aleshire, Chairman 
Black Mountain, North Carolina 


Clay as a Restorer 


To the Editor, Crarr Horizons: 


Dear Sir: 

Would the experience of one group of Arts and Skills 
workers in California Hospitals be of interest to your 
readers? Our specialty is in clay but I believe our ap- 
proach is applicable to any crafts. How to use clay as a 
diversional and therapeutic agent in helping to restore 
minds, limbs, and muscles is our assignment. 

The question most often asked is, “Do our men in the 
military hospitals really like to work with clay?” The 
answer is, “The interest varies and depends entirely 
upon the approach to the patient and the attitude of the 
instructor.” 

There is a very impressionable spot in my memory of 
that first day, two years ago, when we entered a hospital 
ward with an improvised kit—first, to see if it would 
work—a can containing clay, some small boards to work 
on, models for ideas, and a great confidence that we 
would interest these men in what we had to offer, if our 
approach was right. By starting with a simple thing, by 
showing an attractive little modeled figure made by the 
instructor and demonstrating how easy it was to make, 
we aroused an interest; and all we needed was for that 
first man to take the clay in his hands, in spite of much 
chiding and chortling from his fellow patients. In no 
time, a group in beds, within vision, were interested and 
asked for clay. We came back in two days with their 
work finished—after much labor with force-drying to 
enable us to fire and glaze. 

From then on there developed a growing interest and 
expression in ceramics in that hospital, and since then, 
various groups have entered other hospitals where the 
request has been made by the commanding officer. Once 
in a great while, a man is found whose peace-time work 
is clay, and he is so grateful and pleased to have some 
to work with. Sometimes a latent or undeveloped talent 
is discovered. Most often, however, these men have never 
handled clay, and the result of the first effort is not a 
piece for the museum; but with direction and encourage- 
ment, good taste is developed and a contribution to 
American art may be made! 

It is the satisfaction of discovering an ability to create 
something that has proved a huge factor in helping these 
men to recover and to forget their disabilities. Great, too, 
is the fact that many have chosen to continue, as a 
profession, the art or skill that they have been taught by 
these volunteer workers. For instance: 

A man with a right arm completely enveloped in a cast 
modeled amusing and fantastic little figures with only his 
left hand. He was captivated and so enthusiastic with 
what he did with one hand that he could hardly wait 
to see what he could do with both. It was several months, 
and he made a great number of humorous little figures, 
doing the glazing and firing himself. A ceramic studio 
saw his work and offered him a job as goon as he is dis- 
charged. He happily accepted and is doing all he can to 
hasten that day when, as a civilian, he will launch upon 
his newly found profession. 

A man came into the workshop with an arm and hand 
released from a cast that very day. His prescription called 
for a complete reconditioning of the muscles and tendons 
of the arm and hand. He was placed at the potter’s 
wheel and an Arts and Skills instructor, who was skilled 
on the wheel and who had a good psychological back- 
ground and understanding, directed a little each day— 
first, how to grasp the potter’s turning tool, then to use 
it on a lump of clay, and finally, after gaining that co- 
ordination, how to throw a pot from a lump of clay. 
In a few weeks a limb that had been repaired by a sur- 
geon, from a seemingly hopeless, mangled mass, was 
restored to normal. 

Cases such as these are the high lights of our work, 
but each man who comes to us is an individual problem, 
and a challenge to our ability as teachers. 

Sally dePaolo, Member Arts & Skills Corps, 
Ceramic Project, Los Angeles, California 
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COLOR CONFUSION 


by ETHEL DAVENPORT 


Ethel and Donald Davenport have long been known 
as the Davenport Weavers of New Hope, Pa. As such, 
they have produced beautiful weaving, tweeds, and 
other materials. Their reputation has extended far 
beyond the limits of New Hope and we welcome this 
contribution to our pages by so good an authority as 
Mrs. Davenport. Our only regret is we cannot illus- 
trate it in color. Some day we hope we shall be able 
to do just that. 


y Xn YOU AFRAID of color and timid about using it in 
your projects? During the last thirty years, in 
my work as a designer, I must have talked to at least 
a thousand people who had this fear, and in spite of 
the generally confused thinking about color, what 
they feel boils down to one of three things. 

First: they do not pay much attention to color un- 
less they want to match things, because fashions 
change so, and there seems to be a new color every 
year which won't go with what they have on hand. 
This group is usually composed of people who have 
no artistic color sense and who feel that by matching 
colors they are doing all that is necessary. They wear 
their “favorite” color no matter how unbecoming. 

Those in the second group enjoy and appreciate 
color, but are timid about making combinations. 
They “know what they like” and stick to what they 
believe to be established combinations, not realizing 
that a variation in the hue or value of the colors 
they combine so trustfully may throw the scheme out 
of balance. 

Those in the third group are worried and confused 
when color problems confront them. They have been 
told that the use of color has a deeply scientific ap- 
proach, but they have no guide to a solution of their 
problems. Much of the confusion in the minds of all 
these people comes from the lack of understanding 
that the exact science of color deals with light—not 
pigments. All colors in the spectrum are brilliant, 
unblended, primary. 

The popular use of the terms “primary” and “‘sec- 
ondary” as applied to colors obtained by blending 
pigments are the base of many misunderstandings. 

White is the full strength of light and black its 
total absence. Spectrum colors translated into pig- 
ments lose clarity when applied to earths and min- 
erals on the artist’s palette or the designer’s dyepots. 

It must be remembered that with the addition of 
white—as in oil painting—the character of a color is 
lost and it is rendered opaque. Pigments in every 
medium do not have the same values as colors seen 
in the prism. The value of the spectrum, to the artist, 
is the clear division of colors which makes it possible 
to classify them according to an unvarying standard 
Spectrum red, for instance, is definite and unchanging. 

It is a natural gift to recognize color—especially to 
follow it through the tints obtained by artificial 
means, such as the mixing of dyes. It is equal to the 
gift of the singer who has true pitch. There are people 


who are color blind, just as there are people who are 
tone deaf. 

When the confusion is cleared in regard to the 
relation of light and pigments to each other, there 
still remains the very important problem of the 
amount of light affecting the color and its value in 
relation to other colors seen in the same light. In 
fact, the most important thing in combining colors 
effectively is to give the proper value to each. This is 
of the utmost importance in choosing a background 
for if the values are identical, colors will fade into each 
other and lose the effect desired. Often a lovely com- 
bination in the hand does not work out well either in 
the loom, or for other uses, because it does not have 
the proper relation to the background. A sure remedy 
for this is to choose the background first, instead of 
leaving it to chance. There should be positive steps 
in the value of any combination, remembering that 
the amount of each color used, as well as its intensity 
will affect the whole. A little fleck of bright color will 
show on a dark ground, but equal parts of light and 
dark or bright and dull, will alter the effect of the 
values and the brilliance in the small dot will become 
appreciatively dimmer. 

To harmonize, there must be no violent jump in 
shade or value. To make a contrast, however, the dif- 
ference must be forced. Light apple-green on nile will 
hardly show. Put on bottle-green and there will be a 
clear contrast. On spectrum blue, due to the intensity 
of the blue as an unmodified color, the vibrations are 
even greater. 

There are many people who believe that the only 
source of perfect combinations of color come from 
Nature. This is true, but Nature herself creates modi- 
fications in color schemes by the use of atmosphere 
just as the artist does by diluting or neutralizing his 
colors. A belief exists that a union of a complemen- 
tary and a primary makes a perfect combination such 
as yellow and purple, blue and orange, red and green. 
This is rarely so. However, it is true that a spot of 
complementary will often give a good accent. 

I repeat my belief that color confusion comes often 
from lack of knowledge and fear. To obviate this, I 
suggest the following as an exercise to increase powers 
of observation and concentration. Soon the delicate 
discrimination so learned will become unconscious. 

Study the wealth of color schemes revealed in ori- 
ental draperies or potteries. An olive ground for in- 
stance, will have a piant with dark purple stems, pale 
yellow flowers, dark green leaves, many colored but- 
terflies. Reduce the scheme to words—olive, eggplant, 
primrose, red and orange spots on black. Translate 
these words to pigments—terre verte; spectrum violet: 
aureolin; viridian, and so on. Retranslate this to your 
own medium of yarn or glaze and see how near you 
come to the same pleasing harmony of the original. 

However, if you insist on your own combinations, 
it often helps to take a pile of yarns, rags, papers, or 
tinted surfaces and mix them all together. Train your 


(Continued on Page 38) 


SUGGESTIONS 


A Department Devoted to True Craftsmanship and Design 


This figure of the Empress Irene was one of the details of the John Panel Mosaic from the Exhibition of the Mo- 

saics of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople held at the Metropolitan Museum in 1944. The personality of the Em- 

press, shining through stilted pose and archaic drawing, vies in interest with the arresting light and dark pattern 
of the mosaic. 
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‘ diameter and 344 to 4” deep. (See Figure No. 1) Grease 
with soft soap, vaseline, or oil the back of the bowl and 
place upside down on a large piece of glass, marble, or 


linoleum. Fasten down to table with clay or Plastaline 


SUGGES S all about the outer edge. Plug the nail hole. (See Figure 
No. 2) 


A piece of tin or linoleum 6” high and 444’ to 6° long 


Editor, MRS. R. RANDALL must be tied around the basin, leaving 1” to 14%” space 


between basin rim and the tin. This is to hold the plaster 
in shape. All this is to be greased or soaped where the 
plaster of Paris comes in contact. (See Figure No. 3) 


The first step in pottery is the finding and then the 
preparing of clay. Clay beds may be found in the 
most unexpected places, often in hollows or by the 
shore of brooks or lakes. I know a friend who found a 


The plaster mix is 2% pounds of plaster to 1 quart of 
cold water. Always weigh plaster of Paris and add it 
dry to the water by pouring in slowly. When all plaster 


clay bed under her vegetable garden! If you ase the is completely wet, mix by hand until there are no lumps. 
possessor of such a bed, the following excellent direc- Then pour into prepared form. A bat this size will take 
tions by Mr. Phelan for the preparing of clay will be about 22 pounds of plaster, 11 pounds of plaster to a pail 
of the greatest interest. And think what fun to say to of 4 quarts of water. When plaster sets, in 44 hour, or 
friends who admire a tea service, jam jar, or plate Oe Ge Pater. ie 3 Geen tats, oie of tin, 

Bi js phe turn over and remove basin and scrape clean all rough 
you have just finished, “Yes, this is made out of clay edges. Thus, a drying bat is made. 


from my own brook or garden!” 


Preparing Clay 
by LINN L. PHELAN 


Member of Ceramic Faculty, 
School for American Craftsmen 


Dig a clay that is as plastic or as “greasy” as possible. 
Spread it out to dry either in the sun or any place where 
the moisture can evaporate. 

When clay is dry, break it up and crush or crumble 
into a fine or powdered form. To remove stones or roots, 
sift it through a fine screen. Common screen door, 16 or 
20 mesh, will do if nothing else is available. 40, 60, or 
even 80 mesh would remove more coarse material in the 
form of rocks or mica. Screens may be obtained from 
Newark Wire Cloth Co., Newark, New Jersey. 


After screening, fill pails or any receptacle half full of 
water. Slowly pour screened clay into the water until a 
mound is formed extending above the waterline for about 
an inch. Allow to stand without stirring overnight to com- 
pletely soak clay. If stirred at once, the mix will be lumpy 
and will be much more difficult to make smooth. 


After pouring off excess water the next day, stir up 
clay and water into “slip form.” Again allow to stand 
overnight and pour off any excess water. If there is no 
excess water, clay may be poured out into drying bats, 
previously made, and dried to working consistency. If no 
bats are available, the clay must stand until evaporation 
takes care of the water. When clay is in a good thick 
mix which can be handled easily and rolled into coils or 
balls, it is ready to be stored in any airtight container 
until its use is desired. When clay is poured on plaster 
bats and the water goes immediately into the plaster, 
making the clay streak or crack, the clay is “too short” 
or lacking in colloidal property which holds the moisture. 
This may be overcame by making tests with “Bentonite” 
or “Volclay” from American Colloid Company, 363 West 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill, at $2.00 a hundred pounds. 
Tests must be made of 1% to 7% Bentonite. Add Ben- 








tonite to a dry mix of clay, mixing thoroughly before Pottery by Linn L. Phelan. Above, 3 wedding plate in 

putting it into water. serafito of Mink Brook clay. Red body, cream slip and 
Sometimes 5% or 10% of a good ball clay helps the majolica glaze. Below, earthenware child's mug vase 

plastic quality of a clay which is “too short.” Ball clay with underglazed painting and decorated plate. 

is a very greasy clay, usually too plastic to be used alone. 

It may be obtained from United Clay Mines, Trenton, 

New Jersey, or any supply company. At Hanover, New H 4 ; 

Hampshire, we use about 7% Bentonite and 10% Ball This Month's Hint 

—_ eres + wal To make a hard and durable mold, pour the plaster 

a Sayees Date of peaster of Eustis have to be mate when thick. If a sharper impression of the mold is 


before clay is mixed, for they have to be dry in order to : ‘ ' . 
hasten the drying out of the clay. An easy way to make desired and wearing quality is not important, pour 


bats is to obtain a hand basin, metal type, about 12” in the plaster while thin. 
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To the left, diagram show- 
ing method of making drying 
bats of plaster of Paris as 
suggested by Mr. Phelan. 


Below, section of Ceramic 
Exhibition held at Baker Li- 
brary, Hanover, N. H., in 
June. From left to right: 
Pitcher and large plate by 
T. S. Haile; dish by M. 
Haile; heads by L. Phelan; 
large and small bowls by 
Beatrice Wood; birds by 
Ruth Randall; large plate by 
E. and M. Scheier; bowl by 
L. Phelan; mugs by T. S. 
Haile; figure by L. Phelan. 





The Metaluorher SUGGESTS 
Editor, WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM 


460 Rochambeau Avenue, Providence, Rhode Island 


In this issue we are being merely pictorial, bringing 


to our readers examples of three cultures of the 


metalworkers’ art from the past,—not so much for 
the intrinsic value of the designs, as from the point 
of view of the excellence of technique achieved so 
many hundred of years ago by the craftsmen of thos 
days. Technique must be an essential part of th 
metalworkers’ equipment. To achieve complete excel 
lence of technique takes long study and much prac- 
tice, but without it the finest design will lose its 
beauty. With great technical knowledge comes assur 
ance, and with such assurance comes the ability to 
carry out the creative designs which are the truc mark 


of the master-craftsman 











Buddha, lower left, and heavy wine vessel, upper 
right, show metal work by Chinese craftsmen of 
the Shang Dynasty 1558-1050 B. C. The Metro- 
politan Museum collection. Upper left, embossed 
gold plaque found at Cocle in Panama lent by 
the University Museum of Philadelphia to the 
"Art of the Americas” exhibition at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. Center is a gold necklace 
dating to the Chimu Culture of Peru lent by the 
Heeramaneck Galleries of New York to the 
same exhibition. Lower right, Bronze Ewer en- 


graved and inlaid with silver of the Saljuk 


period of Iranian art from the Morgan collec- 


tion. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





The Weaver 
SUGGESTS 


Edited by LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER 


Assistant Professor of Design 
University of California, Berkeley 


Unusual Fabrics by 
TWO LOS ANGELES WEAVERS 


At the top of the page are fabrics for handbags woven 
of straw, novelty yarns and French ribbons. 


Below (left) are belts woven of gold and silver leather 
with beads and antique Chinese ribbons. 


Below (right) are samples of fabrics designed for tur- 
bans, woven of chenille, leather and metal threads. 


All of the fabrics on this page were woven by Mrs. 
Maria Steinhof of Los Angeles. 
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The Weedwarher 
SUGGESTS 


Editor, VIRGIL POLING 


Director of the Student Workship 
Dartmouth College 


Planning a Woodworking Shop 
by ERNEST BRACE 


(Second of four articles) 


we THERE 1S, of course, a great difference be- 
tween mass-produced articles of wood and the 
individual piece made by the craftsman in his small 
shop, it could lead only to endless confusion and bick- 
ering to attempt any distinction today between hand 
and machine made products. First, one would have 
to define a machine, and even the dictionary finds it 
impossible to fix the precise point where a tool be- 
comes a machine. “According to strict definition,” 
Webster admits, “a pair of pliers in use would be a 
machine.”” Probably the general idea of a woodwork- 
ing machine as opposed to a tool depends on the 
power used. A gasoline engine or a motor hooked to a 
lathe would make it a machine, and yet, strictly 
speaking, the bowstring and foot-driven lathes are 
the same machine that is today powered by elec 
tricity. Definitions lead only to the confusion of 
further definitions, and the craftsman who is inter- 
ested in doing his job will choose the implements he 
needs, no matter what they are called. Obviously the 
skilled woodworker of 1946 cannot limit himself to 
the use of hand and foot power, and, at the same time, 
market his product at a price which would adequately 
repay him for his labor. I speak, of course, of joinery. 
Woodcarvers, sculptors and some other specialized 
branches of woodworking are still largely dependent 
upon hand power. Perhaps there are purists who fee! 
that a plank rip-sawn by hand is somehow more 
precious than one run over a circular saw, but from 
another point of view it might well seem distressing to 
think of a skilled craftsman wasting his time on such 
drudgery when he might be devoting his talents to the 
nicer aspects of his trade. Motors are much more 
practicable for the contemporary craftsman than ap- 
prentices. The skilled worker will always know, not 
only what tools best suit his purposes, but how to use 
and develop any machine to fit his job. 


As with hand tools, the beginner’s choice of ma- 
chines should depend on the type of work he expects 
to do and his greatest needs. An individual who has 
always wanted to try his hand at turning will choose 
a lathe first and, if he must economise in his selection 
of tools, he will find that he can handsaw or buy ma- 
terial in his required dimensions. The maker of small 
models will probably choose a scroll saw, and so on. 
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For the man who knows exactly what he wants to do, 
the only problem is one of make and price. But for 
the man of limited means who has always wanted to 
make tables and chairs and cabinets the setting up 
of a shop is more difficult. An ideal machine tool for 
the woodworking beginner, who must learn not only 
what he needs but also why he needs it, was put on 
the market in the late 1920s and combined on one 
plywood base about two feet wide and six feet long a 
surprisingly complete workshop. A lathe and a small 
motor were secured to this base. To one end of the 
motor shaft could be fastened, interchangeably, the 
drive center of the lathe, disc or drum sanders, or a 
drill chuck. And from the other end of the shaft could 
be driven either a six-inch circular saw or a scroll 
saw. With such an all-purpose machine there are of 
course many times when even an amateur will long 
for the heavier, single-purpose tools, but if he is in- 
genious and has the patience necessary for any suc- 
cess in his craft, he will find more and more ways of 
adapting this or any tool to his work. I bought 
one of these machines when it first came on the mar- 
ket, used it exclusively for some years, and still use it 
frequently for small jobs, though most of the indi- 
vidual parts have been superceded by heavier equip- 
ment. It was always adequate for the cutting of most 
material, boring holes for dowels and mortises, turn- 
ing, and it was a great help in many sanding jobs. 
Whether such a combination unit will be offered 
again, depends of course upon whether it is likely to 
sell. Certainly, with the ever increasing demand dur- 
ing the decade before the war for the mechanization 
of home workshops, the tendency has been toward 
the matching of factory equipment with similar tools 
for small shops. A satisfactory planer, for example. 
was a machine few individual craftsmen ever dreamed 
of owning. Today, though, a planer is still the most 
expensive item offered the craftsman, there are many 
who are looking forward to owning a single surfacer 
which will handle stock up to 4 x 12 inches. 


But to go back to the beginner, the lathe and the 
circular saw—or perhaps the saw-jointer combination 
—are the items the potential woodworker will first 
consider, not because they will answer all his needs, 
but because the saw will overcome more drudgery 
than any other single item, and the lathe seems al 
ways to offer the most excitement and the deepest 
gratification to the beginner. With these two machines) 
and the hand tools he ought already to have learned) 
to use, he can shape and build, and the problems he” 
will encounter as he goes along will do more than any 
catalogue or high-pressure salesmanship to teach him 
his future wants. The serious craftsman will buy only) 
the tools he has use for, and he will increase his kit) 
when he faces a need of something better or a lack of 
proper equipment for his job. You will always have 
a pretty good idea of how to use something you really 
need. 


The woodworker in the small shop, no matter how 
mechanized it may be, is the man who will carry of 
the traditions of skill and workmanship so badly 
tangled up in the frantic babyhood of industrialism. 








The big machines have made possible the smaller, 
more personal machines. They are making possible, 
too, more and more leisure time for the man whose 
hands reach out instinctively for tools. If the prod- 
ucts of home workshops seem too often to be merely 
fussy reproductions of objects without taste, or, on 
the other hand, laborious copies of past accomplish- 
ments, it can be pointed out that the need to build 
and create is the sign of vitality, and that for every 
masterpiece of art or craft there were always thou- 


sands of curios. Taste is never purely individual. It is 
a reaction to all the other tastes of one’s experience 
It is a development, not a blessing. And certainly the 
worker in any craft will use the tool which best suits 
his purpose, whether it be driven by the palm of his 
hand, or a mule, or an electric motor. The builders of 
the pyramids knew nothing of pulleys, but the archi- 
tect of today who scorned the use of derricks in build- 
ing construction could represent nothing more than a 
curious fad. 


In these three, pieces, a bow! by Stanley Johnson, a box by Alvan L. Davis, and the apple salt-shaker from the 
Southern Mountains, high skill of turning on a wood lathe is beautifully demonstrated. 
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Cratts in A German P.O.W. Camp 


One of the most interesting and unusual achieve- 
ments in connection with war prisoners was that 
started and developed by Colonel C. Ross Greening, 
himself a captive of the Germans, in the prison camp 
Stalag Luft I. An artist himself, Colonel Greening real 
ized the immeasurable value to other prisoners of do- 
ing creative work with their hands. How this was 
managed within the confines of a German prison 
carp and with the few materials available is told here. 





Col. Charles R. Greening who organized the craft 
activities at Stalag Luft #1. 


Bar EXPOSITION staged by the Army Air Force shows 
the setting in which the Kriegsgefangeners wer« 
forced to live. Kriegsgefangener is German for pris- 
oner of war. With the aptitude of native American; 
to nickname themselves, and everyone and everything 
else, the captive fliers promptly called themselves 
“Kriegies.” Subjected to the glaring, pitiless beacon 
light and surrounded by barbed wire, which defied 
escape, our men lived without privacy. The exposition 
shows a full sized replica of the solitary cell where 
hours of mental and physical torture were endured as 
injured airmen repeated their names, ranks, and serial 
numbers—the only information they were at liberty 
to reveal. 

The prisoners were forced to live in cells, sixteea 
men to each cell. Five three-tier bunks of wooden 
slats provided beds for fifteen of the men; the six- 
teenth had to sleep on the combination table-work- 
bench. The Germans provided one twenty-five watt 
electric bulb for the room—a light frequently worth- 
less, for round-the-clock pounding by Allied aircraft 
made German power plants inoperative much of the 
time. This urgent necessity for light brought about 
the invention of oil lamps, which the prisoners in- 
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geniously made from tin cans, belt webbing and lard. 
The same American ingenuity, plus some crude crafts- 
manship, converted an inadequate stove into a dual 
purpose stove and oven. Just as early American pio 
neers faced the necessity of making for themselves 
cooking utensils, and made them, so these American 
boys contrived kitchen tools which made possible the 
stretching and serving of the limited food rations sup- 
plied by the Germans, plus food sent in by the Red 
Cross. The latter, incidentally, was the mainstay of 
our POWs. 

To hear one of the men praise the cakes made in 
such a prison room by one of his fellow officers, while 
proudly pointing out the Kriegie-made cracker- 
grinder and other baking utensils, is to get some con- 
ception of the mental attitude of these men who 
spurned to acknowledge defeat, even when their 
chances for a meager existence were so slim. 

Their craftsmanship began, logically, with the im- 
provement of their living quarters. Removable venti- 
lation boards, cut into the walls, proved veritable life 
sustainers. After improving their living conditions as 
much as possible, the men turned their creative abili- 
ties toward the making of other things in a desperate 
effort to keep their minds from their plight by keeping 
their hands creatively busy. The things made reveal 
various talents. Most of them let their imagination 
have full rein, as they experimented along untried 
channels with their limited means. They shared their 
knowledge and made the amazing discovery that in a 
group of sixteen men there was usually one who could 
or at least would attempt to do, whatever the others 
needed to perfect the work they had in hand. 

Fashioning tools from raw materials, they had to 
substitute what they could get hold of for what under 
normal conditions would have been available to a 





These essential cooking utensils were made from odds 

and ends. Barbed wire figures here as a potato fryer. 

The saw was actually required to cut the hard bread 

issued. The grinder was used to make it into edible 
paste, and the skillet to cook it. 








Above is shown a replica of a 
typical barrack in a German 
Prisoner of War Camp. Sixteen 
men were crowded together in 
such rooms. Three-tier, wooden- 
slatted bunks, were provided 
for fifteen men, the sixteenth 
had to make out as best he 
could on the combination table 
and workbench. 


craftsman. For such hobbies as the building of minia- 
tures, our POWs found ways of using tin cans, barley 
glue, bits of string, and miscellaneous scraps, such as 
pieces of broken victrola records and even small 
pieces of wood pared from their none-too-roomy beds. 
From these raw materials, they made intricate wood- 
work designs, sculptures, insignia replicas cut out of 
tinfoil, workable model miniatures of planes and 
boats of many designs, clocks, plaques, needlework. 
and model homes. One man made a violin which was 
actually playable, as has been demonstrated at the 
exposition when held at Radio City. Many of the ob- 
jects made were the work of men with no previous 
experience in crafts and who had never been aware 
of any potential abilities in this direction. In view of 
these facts, the startling exactness of workmanship 
done under uncomfortable restricting conditions is 
the more remarkable. 

If this showing of objects made by untrained crafts 
men proves anything, it is that there is a craftsman 
hidden in most of us, and that the urgent necessity for 
self-expression releases this craftsman for action. 

Many of the men discovered in themselves the abil- 
ity to paint in oils, pastels, or water colors. More did 
sketches in charcoal. At Stalag Luft I, the prisoners 
published their own now-and-then newspaper, a lim- 
ited edition, with predetermined destruction plans— 
entrusted to appointed men in each group. 

Most men kept constantly in mind the hope of es- 
Cape, and that hope prompted the making of crude, 
but effective, hacksaws and wire cutters. Several made 
knitted dresses and pocketbooks for use when imper- 
sonating a woman to escape the guards. 

Much ingenuity and many hours of labor went into 
the manufacture of a twelve-way mousetrap—a piece 
of craftsmanship which would seem to have been sug- 
gested by the torture methods of the Gestapo. The 
trap is made of tin cans arranged in a maze which 





permits the lucky mouse, who knows the way, to gain 
his freedom. One wrong turning and death awaits him 
by guillotine, poison, crushing, hanging, spiking, or 
solitary confinement. 

Sports, naturally a factor in any physical main- 
tenance program, shortened the tedium of many 
prison hours. The YMCA provided sporting goods for 
prisoners, but these had such a low priority on the 
German shipping schedule that Kriegies were com- 
pelled to improvise bats, balls, and games. A fumber 
of prisoners carved sets of chessmen for the honorable 
game. Some of them were exquisitely made and fol- 
lowed the traditional designs. Other sets revealed great 
humor and were burlesques of actual kings, queens, 
bishops, and other dignitaries. 

This sort of work went on in practically every camp 
where American prisoners were confined. As far back 
as July, 1944, Colonel Greening conceived the idea of 
an exposition to show people at home what their men 
could do during agonizing circumstances. The exposi- 
tion, now touring the country, opened in Boston, at 
Filene’s Department Store, on January 2oth, after 
drawing large crowds for three months at the Museum 
of Science & Industry at Radio City, New York. Di- 
rector of this remarkable collection is Colonel C. Ross 
Greening, who fell into the hands of the Germans 
after he was shot down in Naples. Escaping after the 
capitulation of the Italians, he was recaptured a 
month later and transported to Stalag Luft I at Barth. 
Colonel Greening’s own work during confinement will 
soon be published in a book, “Not As Briefed,” con- 
sisting of 75 paintings of combat and prisoner-of-war 
scenes, with an explanatory brief for each picture. At 
Barth, Colonel Greening organized what has since 
become the prisoner of war exhibit. All of the objects 
now being shown were packed in fifty-six cases and 
flown out of Stalag Luft I when it was liberated by 
the Russians on May 1, 1945. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES 


Exhibitions 


This year the Christmas Season brought “Christ- 
mas in Miniature—A Shadowbox Exhibition” to the 
gallery at America House. There were four boxes 36 x 
18 inches and 20 inches deep, lit from above, framed 
and glazed. The first was a lovely ceramic creche 
against a deep blue starlit sky done by Mrs. Maude 
Petersham of the Woodstock Guild. The second was 
arranged by Mr. David Harriton for the Society of 
Designer Craftsmen—a pine background against 
which were placed or hung lovely objects of many 
members of the Society, all seen through one of Mr 
Harriton’s sand carved panels representing sway- 
ing Christmas bells. The third group was Christmas 
Ballet—charming minikens by O’Mara, floating 
around the bed of a sleeping child. The fourth was 
by the staff of America House—Her Christmas 
Dream, which pictured a primitive wooden lady 
dreaming a Daliesque dream in which Christmas 
angels, a duck bow! of brilliant candies, gold purses 
and broken beads made an amusing jumble. 

At the far end of the gallery were three sophisticated 
modern tin angels by Dorothy and Donald Cordry 
against a deep blue background, with small floating 
cherubs adding a piquant touch. 

January brings us “Harmonies”—The wall hang- 
ings of Miss Lydia Bush-Brown; Porcelain of a new 
and striking glaze by Vontury; and Ceramics by 
Georgie V. B. Putney. 

For February, we plan a contrast to winter in an 
exhibition of plant materials translated into the arts 


of the craftsmen. ‘ 
Library 


Our library is woefully lacking in books on color— 
a gap which is, however, hard to fill as color cannot 
be taught in words—it must be experienced. To start 
remedying this lack, we have added to our shelves: 
THE ENJOYMENT AND UsE or CoLor by Walter 
Sargent, published by Charles Scribners Sons. We 
quote a review of the book written for the bibli- 
ography of his book, The New Art Education by 
Ralph M. Pearson: “An extraordinarily broad dis- 
cussion of color in both its scientific and its artistic 
aspects. The rigidity of the usual scientific treatise is 
ameliorated by a vision and statement of the emo- 
tional possibilities with which the artist is mostly 
concerned. Mr. Sargent did not know color design in 
the modern sense and so does not discuss it. But his 
many explanations are suggestive of later develop- 
ments and give the artist and student much valuable 
material for his own use. Probably the best book on 
color for the creative artist to study.” 
CREATIVE CraAFTs In Woop by M. C. Dank, pub- 
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OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
COUNCILS AND OF THE AFFILIATED GROUPS 


lished by The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, price $3.00. 
School teachers and leaders in recreational and thera- 
peutic hand work will find this book particularly use- 
ful and helpful. With clarity and in great detail, Mr 
Dank discusses the following primary skills in wood- 
working—coping saw work, wood stipple craft, and 
wood chipping craft. 

The techniques described by Mr. Dan‘ will appeal 
especially to the beginner. They are, in turn, founda- 
tions for more advanced techniques in woodworking. 
They may be practiced inexpensively and, in some 
cases, scrap materials may be used. Wherever possi- 
ble, Mr. Dank lists the prices of tools and equipment. 

Every process is discussed and analyzed in close 
connection with illustrations showing the actual tools 
and tool uses. For the best practical use, the material 
has been organized in definite parts consisting of an 
Introduction to each craft, Material and Tool Re- 
quirements, Methods and Procedures, Photographs 
of Finished Projects, and Design Drawing Plates. 
Suggestions are made for such articles as jointed toys, 
bookends, tie racks, ornamental shelves, scrap book 
covers, etc. The designs illustrated are of the conven- 
tional and traditional type, the greatest contribution 
of the book being the detailed instructions for carry- 
ing out several useful techniques. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL NEWS 


A New Group Affiliates 


We take real pleasure in announcing the affiliation 
of a new group as members of the Cooperative Coun- 
cil, The Detroit Handweavers’ Guild. An account of 
their activities heads our news group. This note is 
only one of welcome from us all! We feel sure that 
their work, judged by the samples sent to our jury, 
will stimulate us all by a high standard in technique 
and loveliness. 


America House 


Fortunately, Christmas comes but once a year! At 
America House the season brings an acceleration of 
pitch and volume which rises to a crescendo of ac- 
tivity. The resultant peace and quiet of December 26 
is almost stupefying. Our season was a good one and 
we start the Year of 1946 with confidence and cheer. 

In January we are breaking all precedents and are 
having a two weeks’ sale which should prove to be an 
interesting and successful experiment. 


Craft Horizons 


Happy New Year to our friends and readers! May 
their shadows never grow less and may they continue 
with us as the years roll on! 

We are proud to announce that our Editorial Board 
has been strengthened by a new member, Mrs. Peter 
Bittermann. Mrs. Bittermann has a close and persona’ 
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knowledge of craftsmen and their problems. In addi- 
tion, she is now on the staff of the Architectural 
Forum so that she brings to our magazine a dual 
understanding of our needs and a rare insight into the 
possibilities involved in our growth. 

The theme of this issue is Design, that ever im- 
portant subject which must never be forgotten by 
craftsmen. 

The illustration on the front cover is a plaque of 
tiles, of floral design by Henry Varnum Poor and 
discussed on Page 12 of this issue. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING IN MAY 


This year there will again be an annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the American Craftsmen’s Co- 
operative Council during the second week in May. 
Plans are in the making, notices will be sent out soon. 
This is but an advance notice of our intentions so that 
our members can plan to make their spring trip to 
New York coincide with our meeting. 


ACTIVITIES OF AFFILIATED 
GROUPS 


We welcome the Detroit Handweavers’ Guild to 
our membership and give this interesting account of 
their organization first place in the news of our 
Affiliated Groups: 

“The Detroit Handweavers’ Guild was formed in the 
fall of 1945 by a group of persons who are interested in 
handweaving as a craft. Some of our members have been 
weaving for several years and others are recent beginners. 

“We have two types of membership, associate and 
active. Any person may become an associate member on 
the payment of $3.00 for yearly dues. For this they will 
also receive the monthly instruction leaflet Handweaving 
News for the period of one year. Associate memberships 
run from January to January of the current year. An asso- 
ciate member also has the opportunity to become an 
active member of the Detroit Handweavers’ Guild by 
joining one of the weaving groups, held under the aus- 
pices of the Guild. 

“During this past fall of 1945, two of these weaving 
groups have met regularly once a week for a period of 
ten weeks, for two hours weaving instruction under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson. Mrs. Johnson is 
also Weaving Instructor in. the Art Department, Liberal 
Arts College, of Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Active memberships run for ten week periods of the weav- 
ing group to which the member belongs. 

“At present these weaving groups meet in the homes 
of the members. This plan seems to work out very well 
as we try to keep the weaving groups small enough to 
allow for as much time for individual weaving problems 
as possible. 

“New weaving groups of active members will be formed 
again the first week of February. These will meet for ten 
week periods of two hours, once each week during the 
spring. Anyone wishing further information concerning 
either associate or active membership, may write to Mrs. 
Nellie Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.” 


It is a pleasure to hear again from the Arts & Crafts 
Service of the State Department of Education, Ver- 
mont. Their last sentence makes us realize the rigors 
of winter and also what a Godsend an occupation 
promising interest and ultimate gain must be in many 
an isolated farmhouse: 


“The Vermont State Arts and Crafts Service is going 
through a period of rediscovery and exploration. At least 
it is for the new director who finds it a difficult task to 
fill the position left by the very capable Mrs. Rebecca 
Gallagher Williams. 

“The first step seemed to be familiarization with the 
files. These, like everyone else’s, had been upset by the 
war. Lack of materials as well as mobilization forced so 
many craftsmen to change jobs and locations. How to 
discover new craftsmen, and relocate old ones, became 
our immediate problem. 

“The Arts and Crafts Service sent letters and question- 
naires to all of our town representatives giving the names 
of craftsmen our files listed in their towns and asking 
them to verify old craftsmen and name any new ones 
located there. The response more than justified the effort 
and time spent on the letters. The amazing part of it was 
that the town representatives added many more names of 
new craftsmen so that our lists jumped about 112%. Then 
questionnaires were sent to all the craftsmen named to 
find out the type of work they do, whether they wished 
to sell, or worked only for their own enjoyment. The 
next problem is to check and file all these questionnaires 
so we'll have an active file at our finger tips. As soon as 
spring comes, and we can leave the main roads, we hope 
to make the acquaintance of all our new craftsmen.” 


There are changes going on! The Middle Tennessee 
Craft Guild tells us of their continued growth even 
though they never have much publicity and never a 
membership committee, but grow by one person dis- 
covering another interested one. Since the Guild ex- 
ists for education and mutual help, rather than for 
production and marketing, there are no special stand- 
ards for membership—a real interest in crafts is 
enough. The election of officers was held this month 
and the new officers are: 

President —DMiliss Katherine Reed, Peabody College, 
Nashville 4. 

Vice Pres. —Miss Annie Ruth Stroud, 1403 24th Ave. 
So. Nashville 5. 

Secy-Treas.—Miss Lillian Norris, 406 21st Ave., So. 
Nashville 4. 

For some unknown reason we had two airmail spe- 
cial delivery letters reach us two weeks late last Oc- 
tober, so that the summer news of both the Oregon 
Ceramic Studio and Opportunity, Inc., never reached 
us until we had gone to press. However, we are de- 
lighted to present it now. It differs greatly—one re- 
port dealing wtih marketing and one with education, 
both of them vital problems to craftsmen. 

Opportunity Inc. writes: 

“We have had a very prosperous year so far, and are 
hoping to broaden the base of our enterprize to meet 
post-war competition. We are, therefore, redecorating our 
shop and fixing up a part of it as a Beach and Sports 
Shop where our palmetto products can be shown to the 
same advantage as our shell decorations. We believe we 
can use our lovely lace braids to good advantage as trim- 
mings. Some are in the natural, others come in various 
attractive colors.” 

We always feel the Hampshire Hills Handicraft 
Association does constructive work and this conten- 
tion is borne out by this interesting communication: 

“On November ist, Hampshire Hills Handicraft As- 
sociation held a very successful general meeting. The 
speaker of the afternoon was Mr. David Campbell, Di- 
rector of the New Hampshire League of Arts & Crafts. 
Mr. Campbell brought a set of exhibits of original de- 
signs worked out in table mats and wall hangings by Mrs. 


Foster Stearns, a member of the New Hampshire League. 
Each design illustrated one of the seven fundamental 
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principles of design. They were most interesting. A good 
number of our members attended. 

“The Association for the last year has been trying to 
inspire and foster originality in its craftsmen. A class in 
color and design at Smith Vocational School, taught by 
Mrs. Gladys Hay has been well attended, and we expect 
to organize an advanced class early next year. New rug 
classes have been opened in some of our small villages 
Tray painting and wood work are continuing, and a new 
class in metal craft has been formed. All classes are under 
the supervision of Smith Vocational School. 

“A State Exhibition and sale of arts and crafts was held 
by Worcester Guild of Artists & Craftsmen. Hampshire 
Hills sent quite a consignment, most of which was sold 
The display as a whole was most pleasing 

“We have some nebulous plans for Arts & Crafts, not 
ready for publication but if they congeal properly, 1946 
ought to be an important year.” 


From the Oregon Ceramic Studio comes a most 


interesting account of summer classes in Design: 


“The summer program of the Oregon Ceramic Studio 
centered around the summer classes in design conducted 
at the Art Museum and sponsored jointly by the Oregon 
Ceramic Studio, the University of Oregon, the Art Mu- 
seum and the Portland Public Schools. The classes, which 
are a part of a four year program, have been financed by 
a Carnegie Corporation grant. Selection of teachers and 
administration of the fund rests with a committee made 
up of representatives from each of the sponsoring institu- 
tions. The program has been set up to improve the design 
quality of crafts produced in this area and to stimulate 
the use of Oregon materials. 

“Marian Hartwell, who has her own school of design 
in San Francisco, was selected by the committee to con- 
duct both the 1944 and 1945 sessions. Oregon students, 
teachers and craftsmen who took the course, benefitted by 
the practice and study in basic design which Miss Hart 
well offered. The 1942 and 1943 summer sessions offered 
work in ceramics and weaving respectively. The Studio 
worked closely with each of the four classes, collecting 
and distributing materials, giving technical services and 
arranging exhibitions designed to supplement the work 
being given in the classes. 

“The exhibition presented in the Studio’s gallery in con- 
nection with this summer’s classes brought together the 
work of outstanding western craftsmen working in either 
textiles or ceramics. The show was planned to emphasize 
the color quality in crafts and to show their relationships 
in textures, mood and color which can be established be- 
tween ceramics and textiles as they are used in architec- 
ture and decoration. Despite the difficulties which attend 
the assembling of a sizable group of fine crafts at this 
time, the exhibition offered a varied showing of works of 
distinction and character. One contributing ceramist, Lydia 
Herrick Hodge, produced her pieces especially for com- 
bination with the hand woven textiles of Dorothy Liebes. 

“Western craftsmen asked to contribute were Glen 
Lukens, Laura Andreson, Otto and Gertrud Natzler, Mar- 
guerite Wildenhain, Beatrice Wood, Lydia Herrick Hodge 
and Victoria Avakian, ceramists; Margaret dePatta, jew- 
elry designer; Dorothy Liebes and Mary Starr Sullivan, 
hand woven textiles; Rosamond Stricker Day, hand 
printed textiles. The exhibition was on display for six 
weeks and was well attended by the general public as 
well as by teachers and students.” 





“One of the women managed to get in an hour or two 
a day to learn to throw, directed and helped by the man 
at the next wheel. Within two weeks, or about sixteen 
hours of practice, she was producing all the demi-tasse 
cups we needed, right up to standard. Within two months 
she was supplying our requirements for five different 
pieces and we no longer felt the loss of the man who had 
gone to war. 

“Another woman became expert at turning the foot on 
plates in time that she could spare from her modeling 
and decorating. 

“Acquiring these new skills proved to be stimulating— 
enthusiasm was at top notch—former skills became more 
deft, sure and less time-consuming. The emergency in this 
way has been met—to the improvement of the quality of 
the finished pottery and to the satisfaction of each of the 
group who make it by their combined efforts.” 

Unless an organization grows and develops, it be- 
comes sterile and of no value. Many craft groups and 
societies recognize this fact and are facing the future 
with courage and vision and from this searching for 
new angles to their work will come greater service to 
the Crafts. Such is the case with the Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen, Inc. Their President, Mr. 


Thienes writes: 

“Our Connecticut Society is going through something 
of a reorganization and we won't have it completed until 
early in February. At our annual meeting held in Novem- 
ber we had a very fine discussion of the future of our 
Society and with a good deal of earnest conviction as to 
the vital place the Society had earned for itself. An able 
committee on recommendations has been at work ever 
since. 

“It will mean for certain, I know, a broader-based inter- 
est nearer the grass roots which we have very much de- 
sired. Until our adjourned meeting, to be held in February, 
there isn’t much to write. 

“The probable direction we shall take is to work toward 
the development of regional groups in which adjacent 
craftsmen can work and take counsel together. Our ties 
will grow closer with the State Board of Education, 
which has taken a growing interest in the whole field of 
craftsmanship.” 

Full steam ahead seems to be the motto of the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild as shown in this 
report. Some day we hope to have a real account of 
the Penland summer classes, with photographs ‘n 
everything: 

“The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild reports that 
their first Workshop that was held last September after 
the semi-annual Guild meeting at the Penland School of 
Handicrafts, Penland, N. C., was a very successful ven- 
ture. There was a total of ninety-eight people in attend- 
ance at both the meeting and the Workshop. 

“Instruction was given in beginning and creative weav- 
ing, jewelry and metalwork, native crafts, silk screen, 
block printing, stenciling and wood carving. Morning and 
afternoon classes were held and the evenings were devoted 
to movies on crafts of this and other countries or lectures 
on color and design. Several interesting exhibits were on 
display during the ten day period of the activities. 

“The hospitality of the Penland people added to the 
enthusiasm of the group who came, studied and asked for 


The Yankee has always been known for his in- 
genuity when faced with a real problem. Here, in the 
Rowantrees Kiln notes, is another example of Yankee 
“Git-Up-and-Git.” 


more, has encouraged us to start planning for another and 
larger Workshop to be held at Penland next August. 
“Any inquiries concerning the activities of the organi- 
zation can now be addressed to the new office of the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, Gatlinburg, Tenn.” 


“A problem posed by the war-time loss of certain 
Rowantrees craftsmen was solved by the training of re- 
maining members of the group in additional skills, since 
no new workers were to be found in the village. 

“A man from the packing room found time to learn to 


“Great enthusiasm is shown by the members of the 
class in metal work under Mr. Edward Thatcher—and 
their finished products were quickly bought up. 

“The Guild hopes their Spring Semester will attract 
many new pupils.” 


load and fire the three kilns and soon was able to take 
over that very particular job until the regular kiln man 
is released from the Army. 


The Associated Handweavers are starting the year 
well with a most delightful sounding meeting: 
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“The first meeting of the Associated Handweavers for 
1946 will be held on January 19 at the Newark Museum, 
Newark, New Jersey. They have kindly allowed us the 
use of the Museum Addition and their Miss White will 
give a short talk on quilts and coverlets, using samples 
from the Museum collection. This collection is an un- 
usually fine and extensive one and known to many hand- 
weavers fortunate enough to have seen it.” 


As usual the New York Society holds good mee 


ings and is most active: 


“The New York Society of Craftsmen had a guest at a 
recent meeting, Miss Gwen Davis of the Dalton School. 
Miss Davis gave a talk and presented an extraordinary 
exhibition of modern art done by children. 

“The year ended with a Christmas party held at The 
Craft Student’s League. 

“The members are looking forward again to a lecture 
by Mr. M. D. C. Crawford on March 2nd. 

“The Society will an educational ex- 
hibition of American craftsmen’s work to be shown at 
The University Gallery, University of Minnesota, in 
March and April. 

“Our annual exhibition will take place at The Argent 
Galleries, 42 West 57 Street, March 23rd to April 6th.” 


participate in 


rt 


Spring will bring more than violets and maple sugar 


to Vermont. 
Oldtime Crafts & Industries, Inc. writes: 


Vrest Orton of the Vermont Guild of 


“The Vermont Guild is delighted to announce that 
sometime this coming spring, God willing, we shall re- 
activate our hand weaving project under the leadership 
of Mr. David Seeley of Philadelphia who is now a resi- 
dent of Weston. I will give you more details about this 
later but the purpose of this note is to announce that 
we are looking for two war veterans with the following 
qualifications: 


“They shall want to live in the country, they shall want 
to stay in the country, they shall want to become mem- 
bers of the community, they shall want to practice sub- 
sistence farming on the side, they shall want to commit 
connubial bliss and raise a family, they shall want to do 
weaving at least four days a week.” 


The Woodstock Guild writes enthusiastically of 
their Holiday Fair: 


“All previous records were broken by the 7th Annual 
Holiday Fair of the Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen. A 
total of $3,165 was taken in, over a thousand dollars more 
than last year. 


“There were 115 consignors—with sixteen receiving sub- 
stantial checks—twice as many as last year. 


“There were fresh consignments coming in during the 
Fair, and our stock was never depleted while the quality 
reflected the inspiration of the Craft classes that were 
started last summer and are continuing throughout the fall 
and winter. 





Photograph of the exhibition "Harmonies" held at America House in January. The wax-resist wall panels of Miss 
Lydia Bush-Brown made a lovely background for the new porcelain just developed by Mr. Francis Joseph 
Vontury and the ceramics of Mrs. George V. B. Putney. 
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DELVINGS 





IN DESIGN 


Chapter X 


Mr. William Brigham, who has for many years 
studied and taught Mr. Denman Ross’ Theory of 
Pure Design, has asked permission to clarify and re- 
define several points in our last chapters. This we are 
of course happy to have him do. 


T SEEMS a long time now, November 1943, when we 

first began our “Delvings” into what so many 
people seem to think of as a very vague, obtuse or 
abstract subject, Design. 

The preceding chapters of what constitutes Order, 
one and the same thing as Design, have given an out- 
line of the major principles Harmony and Rhythm as 
things to be achieved for this Order. Philosophically 
speaking, if the thinking of the mind is not orderly 
our approach to and perception of this world about us 
offers little in the way in inspiration. If one has some 
idea of what to look for, the “Seeing Eye” as men- 
tioned in ether chapters, our responsiveness to sug- 
gestion is much more acute and alive. 

The ability or power to analyze, not only the works 
of mankind but of nature as well, we believe comes 
through a greater knowledge of the fundamentals of 
design. It is with this in mind that we propose to go 
back a bit and break up some of the foregoing prin- 
ciples into their componant parts, with diagrams, 
which we hope will make for a simpler and easier 
understanding use of these so called abstractions. 

To clarify some of the terms we will use and the 
definitions of same, the dictionary is very helpful. 

ORDER; methodical arrangement. This certainly does 
not mean helter-skelter or hit-a-miss, but rather, 
definite placement, which means thinking and suggest 
pattern. What constitutes pattern? A repeating of 
the same motive or motives over a surface at regular 
spacings of intervals on either vertical, horizontal or 
diagonal directions, therefore one of our first princi- 
ples is Repetition, the act of repeating. 

The Motive may be simple, a polka dot, or more 
elaborate, a spray of leaf and flower form, animal or 
tree against a sun-set sky. We hope to show that the 
simplest of motives developed through Repetition, 
Sequence and Balance will produce some most inter- 
esting ideas and uses. 

Our repetitions must be considered with the use of 
our pattern in mind. Fitness to Purpose. Starting with 
a premise point we may make a change of distance or 
measure in the intervals of repeat before we again 
repeat the premise point. If these intervals have definite 
relationship in their change, example, the first interval 
one half inch, the second one inch and the third one 
and one-half inches, there is a measure change of 
sequence. 

SEQUENCE; a following. This second principle we 
think is the least obvious but the most interesting, it 
has so many ramifications. When combined with Em- 
phasis it is found in the growth of things, the why of 
the arrangement of the feathers in a bird’s wing or 
tail, the scales of the fish, the spirals of shells, the bud 
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to flowers and the muscle relationship of the animal, 
and human body and thoughts. We will spend quite 
a bit of time with Sequence. 

We have already talked about the third principle of 
Balance, the definition of which is Equal Opposition, 
in our August issue. We will do more with it. With 
these three principles we “Strive for Order and hope 
for Beauty.” Harmony, which is likeness, and Rhythm, 
which is measured movement will, or should be, found 
in the achievement of our result. 

It will make for a greater understanding if we all 
talk the same language, therefore a vocabulary of 
terms with abbreviations would not be amiss, 


Repetition = a repeating = Rep. 
Balance = equal opposition = B. 
Rhythm = measured movement = R. 
Position = where = P. 

Shape = form = S. 

Sequence = a following = Seq. 
Harmony = likeness = H. 

Measure = size = M. 

Attitude = how, posture = A. 


Symmetry = harmony of parts = Sym. 

Note: we are using Measure in place of Distance as 
used in chapter 6, February 1945 issue of CRAFT 
HORIZONS. 

Repetition is quite obvious but just to make sure 
we will review a few points. For simple delineation a 
dot o, will do as a motive, we must have a beginning, 
Figs. A, B and C the premise point is X. See illustra- 
tion. There is practically no limit to variations of 
simple repetition, page 23 CRAFT Horizons, February 
1945, Figs. 12 and 13, try it just for fun. Pleasure in 
one’s work is a great asset. Coordinated blue lined 
paper helps a lot as measures are found more readily, 
ruler and compasses are not needed. Study old pottery 
and Indian basket work, carvings, weavings, iron 
work, jewelry and primitive craft work of all kinds. 


In Sequence, with its many possibilities, both in rep- 
etition and within the single motive, we will change 
our motive from a dot to a line as the latter allows 
greater freedom for development. The dot having no 
direction, and being symmetrical it has no motion. 


Sequence of Measure. Increases or decreases in 
measure may be controlled and have definite relation- 
ship. Progressions are introduced so that we may 
increase or decrease the motive size (M.) by Arithme- 
tric process, by addition and subtraction; or by Geo- 
metric, which is multiplication and division. Any mul- 
tiple may be used. Fig. D. The Golden Section is an- 
other geometric problem, Fig. D., A. Using a simple 
arithmetric progression by adding one measure of the 
first part of the motive to each succeeding part we 
have the examples as in Fig. E. In Fig. E, Fig. 6 it 
will be noticed that the original line plus the addi- 
tions has taken on a new appearance. It has become 
angular, in other words has changed its shape. 
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An Invitation 


To Our Readers... 


As a reader of 

CRAFT HORIZONS, you 
know the manifold pleasures it 
brings, and how useful its 


unique services are to you. 


You are now invited to share 

your appreciation of the Hand Arts 
with an artistic friend, by send- 

ing him or her a Gift Sub- 
scription, taking advantage 

of this money-saving 


Special Offer: 


We will send a year of CRAFT 
HORIZONS (all four issues) begin- 
ning at once, for only $1 (which 

is 30%, below the regular retail 

price of 35¢ per copy). In addition, 
we will announce the gift in your 


name by letter to the recipient. 






CRAFT 


HORIZONS 


35¢ per copy 
$1.00 a year 


To an artist, an artisan, a craftsman, or a teacher of the arts, no more appropri- 
ate gift could be bestowed—CRAFT HORIZONS’ wide variety of contributors, sub- 


jects and features; its lavish illustrations, its devotion to publication of all of the un- 


derlying principles of beauty, design and good techniques so necessary to the production 


of good work, make each issue an indispensable informative handbook of craftsmanship. 


Simply fill in the coupon at the right, and mail 
it to us with your check or dollar bill today. 


We will do the rest. 


R.S.V.P. => 


CRAFT HORIZONS: Published by 


American Craftsmen's Cooperative Council, Inc. 


485 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
American Craftsmen's Cooperative Council, Inc. 


(4 issues) 
To 
Address 
City and State a 
Enclosed is payment of $1. Please announce the gift as sent 
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LIVING DESIGN 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The source of design is in people. The response to 
rhythm and harmony is part of our birthright. It 1s 
born, exists and can function, if it is given half an 
opportunity, in all—including artists. The layman is 
the amateur; the artist is the specialized professional; 
that should be the only difference, aside from the de- 
gree of development. The wideness of the actual or 
potential spread of this design sense is significant; it 
means planning to overcome present handicaps must 
be on a community and national, as well as indi- 
vidual, scale. There is immense opposition to be over- 
come—in established habits, entrenched authority, 
ignorance, indifference and inertia, in commerce and 
elsewhere. But the rewards of allowing our creative 
powers to function normally are adequate. They in- 
crease the joy of living. They add to the national 
culture. They allow this country to become a con- 
tributing (instead of a borrowing) member of the 
cultural family of nations. 


AMERICAN CERAMICS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Now, it’s up to merchandisers to take the lead in 
working out this combination. Trained by experience 
to be alert to new trends, they are fitted to assume 
this leadership. Once they’ve got onto a basis of un- 
derstanding with the potter, they can pass on to him 
valuable market information, helping him crystallize 
his production goals. 

Forgetting delightful trips abroad, they can stimu- 
late our own artists to sharper creative output. Ameri- 
can stores can instruct their buyers to purchase out- 
right some of the fine objects being produced in 
studios and schools—creations which are rich expres- 
sions of our native wit, humor, pathos, sentimental- 
ism, burlesque, architecture, and domestic interest. 

Sales representatives should be able to find outlets 
for the skills of our craftsmen. For those getting a 
start, a word of approval, a bit of guiding counsel, a 
check for an especially well-designed object from 
which reproductions could be made would encourage 
them to hold their self-respect and independence. 

No one within the industry wants anyone to coddl: 
American potters. What we do want are conditions 
which will give our artists a competing chance with 
foreign, our young industry a fighting chance in its 
own market. 


COLOR CONFUSION 


(Continued from Page 18) 


eye to see and seize unusual accidents which result. 
Often you will get a suggestion which would never 
have occurred to your mind’s eye. 

Of course, if you are a timid soul, you can fall back 
on the French rule for a costume—not more than two 
colors and black. However, no rule is worth as much 
as a simple experiment, or playing with the rag bag. 
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In his books, 


The New Art Education 
Experiencing American Pictures 
(both Harpers) 


and in his 


COURSES BY MAIL 


in Modern, creative Painting, Modeling, Drawing 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


is establishing a solid foundation for the understanding 
and practice of a creative art in pictures, sculptures 
and crafts which will express the individual artist, 
either amateur or professional, and his time. Bulletins 


on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP South Nyack, N. Y. 














The School for 


American Craftsmen 
AT 
HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
wantbines 
Offers training in 


DESIGN e TECHNIQUES 
PRODUCTION 
MARKETING 





For full particulars write to 
MRS. FRANCES WRIGHT CAROE 
Executive Director 
School for American Craftsmen 
Hanover, New Hampshire 
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COURTESY U.S. ARMY MEDICAL OEPT 


for Hand Weaving... Widely used in 
Army and Navy Hospitals and recom- 


’ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
A complete line of Cotton Yarns |! 
' 
' 
' 
mended by foremost hand weaving :} 

' 


experts and craft institutes. or 


. TULIP 
ig eahe 





' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
I 
d 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, Shelby, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.” 


SIGNED ——— ———e 





STREET 
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POTTERY GLAZES 


| ; 
on: Creative Crafts ee 
(e) 





in Wood 


by MICHAEL C. DANK 


Three big sections on simple-to- 
make CopinGc SAW PROJECTs, 
Woop-STippLttp WorRK and 
Woop CHIPPING CraFT. An at- 
tractive manual with 201 pages 
of step by step instructions il- 
lustrated with. 150 drawings, 
photographs, and ACTUAL PRO}J- 
ECT PLANS, using simple tools to 
make attractive Trays, Booxk- 
ENDS, Boxes, GARDEN MARK- 
ERS, Pins, PLAQUES, Toys, Mop- 
ELs and other useful articles. 


7x10, cloth $3.00 
Other Popular Craft Books 


Art of Whittling—Fourot $1.50 
Woodworking for Fun—LoBerge 2.25 
Boats, Airplanes and Kite—LoBerge 2.50 
Action Toys—Petersen 75 
Chip Carving—Moore 1.00 


Order Yours Today! 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


132 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Ill. 





VELLUM MATT 

MATT 

ENAMEL 

CRYSTALLINE 

CRACKLE 

SPECIAL LOW-FIRE 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 

AND TRANSPARENT GLAZES 
CLAY BODIES AND SUPPLIES 


“Drakentelh 


Order from Dept. R 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, WN. Y. 
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AMERICA HOUSE 





Retail and Wholesale Outlet 


for American Craftsmen 


Particulars on Request 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 


INCORPORATED 
485 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





